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| us without critical examination. 


Memorabilia. 


We have received Dr, J. W. 

paper on ‘ Largeness in Literature’ 
from the English Association, of which for 
this year he is President. Its text is the) 
Aristotelian dictum 16 xadov év peyéOe kai | 
ragereoriv, of which he quotes, not with- | 
out reservation in approval, Bywater’s | 
rendering ‘‘ Beauty is a matter of size and | 
order.”” We agree with him that ‘‘largeness’? | 
and ‘‘ structural quality ’’ are better render- | 
ings than ‘‘ size’? and ‘‘ order ’*; but do not | 
quite agree that ‘‘ rightness ’’ is better than | 
“beauty,’’ its fault, we think, being that it | 





Mackail’s 


suggests so very much more strongly than | 
does either 7d xadov or ‘‘ beauty ’’ direct | 
reference to a standard. The argument of | 
the paper is happy and carries conviction. | 
It names and makes explicit what, probably, 
every one who reads to any purpose has felt, 
that what entitles a work of literature to 
be called great is its opening out ‘‘straight 
into a vast background and an immense 
atmosphere.”’ Especially good are the 
remarks on the function of omission in 
relation to this; on simplicity as both the 
essential mode and the essential condition | 
of largeness; and on the lack of largeness in 
much modern work, We have heard so much 
about le mot juste that it is refreshing so 
see warning concerning it. Dr. Mackail 
draws a good deal of his illustrations for 
largeness from ‘ Tom Jones’ and from Scott. 


UR correspondent Mr. J. G. Mupprmay, 
as we all know, is pursuing closely re- 
search into the credibility of the sources upon 
which our current conceptions of the charac- 
ters and events of the seventeenth century 
have hitherto for the most part been based. 





| Muddiman 


| trusted. 


| He has now published a pamphlet urging the 
| need for a new and revised edition of ‘ State 
| Trials.’ 


This compilation is known only 
by the last, the fifth, edition which was pub- 


| lished in thirty-four volumes in and after 


1811. The first edition appeared in 1719. 
Subsequent editions added trials, being in- 
tended above all to bring the work up to date, 
but no checking or revising of the work of 
his predecessors was undertaken by any 


| editor, and, in particular, the trials of the 
| reigns of the Stuarts have come down to 


Thomas 
Salmon, the first editor, worked, as Mr. 
has now discovered—from an 
obituary notice in a Daily Post of February, 


| 1733—for John Darby, printer of Bartholo- 


mew Close. This man and his father were 
active and unscrupulous enemies to the 
Stuarts, and in Salmon they had an editor 
who, in the cutting down of material 
necessary to reduce compass and cost, would 
not check at perversions. A further subject 
for question in ‘ State Trials’ is the manner 
in which the collection of the trials supplied 
to the editor was made. Mr. Muddiman 
shows that Roger Blaney, the reporter, work- 
ing to Derby’s instructions, was not to be 
In view of the reliance that was 
placed upon this work it is to be hoped that 
the plea for critical revision will not go 
unheeded, 


M the October number of the Cornhill 

—which includes an interesting instal- 
ment of Mr. George Paston’s extracts from 
the Archives of Albemarle Street, III, ‘ In 
the Fiftics’—we select two passages. The 
first is Mr. Morley Roberts’s description of 
the method by which he composed his bio- 
graphy of W. H. Hudson. He says: ‘‘ An 
operation and an awful awakening from 


anesthesia almost broke my nerve. I sat by 
the fire for three months... While recover- 
ing slowly I relieved my incapacity for 


action by writing little scraps about [Hud- 
son] as they came to me. These were to be 
notes for his life. Sometimes they were a 
few lines, sometimes half a page of pencil 
script, and sometimes even several pages. 
As I wrote them, working now for a few 
minutes and sometimes for half an hour, I 
dropped them into a little portfolio. Scarcely 
a day of that three months of incapacity 
passed without some addition, or several 
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. | 
into | 


. normal life, I sorted out my poor little | 
notes and put them in order and found, much | 


to my amazement, that for all practical pur- 
poses, the book was written.’’ 


The second is from Mr. Douglas Gordon’s | 
‘When Leaves are Yellow,’ reminiscences of | 


partridge and pheasant shooting :—‘‘ Need- 
less to say, the great majority of birds are 
missed for lack of sufficiently forward shoot- 
ing. In this respect a shooting com- 
panion recently told me a somewhat curious 
thing. He was lying in wait for driven 
partridges, and, seeing a closely packed 
covey sweep over a fence some forty yards 
away from him, he fired well in advance— 
or so he thought—of the leading bird. To 
his surprise the last bird of the 
dropped, the pace of their flight being far 
greater than he had supposed.’’ 
Folk-lorists will be interested in Mrs. 
Paula Arnold’s description of the Tirolese 
‘* Perchtenlauf’’—a survival in 
Catholic villages of an old heathen worship, 
that of the goddess Perchta. There is a 
merry mumming by day, with traces in it 
of fertility magic, and an eerie night mum- 
ming in terrible disguises, to which has been 
added the awful circumstance of the mys- 
terious increase of the company by one— 
supposed, of course, to be the devil. 


FEW new and interesting points about 

the life and work of Richard Grafton come 
out in Mr, Charles J. Sisson’s paper, ‘ Graf- 
ton and the London Grey Friars,’ in the 
Library for September. Chief among them 
is the evidence going to show that Grafton’s 
printing-presses at the Grey Friars were set 
up on the upper floor of the house there, 
known as Lady Wallop’s Lodging, and so 
remained during his short residence at the 
house next door, and during his later occu- 
pation of Bolton’s House within the pre- 
cincts, after a removal for a time to the 
Old Jury. Mr. Sisson concludes that already 
the Great Bible of 1539, on being trans- 
ferred from Paris to London, was actually 
printed in the Grey Friars by Grafton and 
Whitchurch, who set to work erecting their 
presses for it immediately after Francis I 
had stopped Regnault’s printing it, using, 
in all probability, Regnault’s presses and 
types which Cromwell purchased and brought 
to England. For evidence on this and on 
other matters scarcely less interesting con- 
tained in the paper the new documents con- 
sulted are derived from Star Chamber, Chan- 
cery and Court of Augmentation proceedings, 


covey | 


' it was more valuable, 


certain | 
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Mr. Sisson puts Grafton’s birth in 1507 on 
the ground that by his own statement he was 
forty-seven in October, 1552, Evidently one 
or other of the figures requires correction, 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal. Saturday, 


October 3, 1730. 





His Majefty, upon a Petition from the 
principal Perfons inhabiting the Ifland of 
Jerfey, having thought fit to order the French 
Money then current in that Ifland, to be 
reduced on third Part of its Currency; On 
the faid Order’s Arrival there, the Money 
was immediately exported to France, where 
fo that there was 
fearce any Money left in the Ifland; which 
created very great Confufion among the 
People, many of whom rofe in a tumultuous 
and riotous Manner on the 31ft of Auguft, 
and attempted to pull down the Houfes of 
fuch as they thought in{trumental in procur- 
ing this Order, who were forced to fly for 
Refuge to the Caftle. We hear that 400 
Soldiers are to be fent over to quiet them, 
and alfo Commiffaries to make a {trict 
Inquiry into this Affair, 


On Tuefday Sir Alexander Cumming being 
fent for by the Lords Commiffioners for 
Trade and Plantation, attended their Lord- 
fhips, and.gave his Approbation on the Part 
of the Cherrokee Indians, from whom he had 
full Powers, to the Articles of Friendship 
and Commerce to be obferved between the 
two Nations; and in the Evening the faid 
Articles were figned by the Chiefs, at Sir 
Alexander’s Lodgings in Spring Garden, 
Weftmin{ter, in Prefence of the Governor of 
Carolina, and the Secretary of the Board: 
After which Sir Alexander having acquainted 
them that he much approved of their Con- 
duct fince their Arrival, they were highly 
pleafed therewith, and in Token of their 
Satisfaction, fung and danced after a War- 
like Manner, in their Way, all the Evening. 

The Signing of thefe Articles, and the due 
Performance of them, will be attended with 
great Advantages to the Englifh Nation, as 
it will {trengthen the Hands of his Maj- 
efty’s Subjects of Carolina againft other 
Indians fupported by any European Nation; 
for thefe People, as we are informed are fo 
formidable, that they are able to fend into 
the Field many Thoufands of Fighting Men. 
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To Marlbro’ ascend a steep hill to the 
Downs, from which a delightful ride, chiefly 
on the turf to Malbrough [sic] a very hand- 
Streets broad. Com- 


| fortable inn at the Duke of Malbros Arms. 


A TOUR TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
IN 1811. 


HE Rev, G. Boraston, whose diary in 
Cornwall, in 1837, has already been dealt 
with, spent his midsummer vacation, in 
1811, in journeying from Worcestershire to 
the Isle of Wight, and his notes are 
embodied in a little manuscript book. 

His route was via Upton, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Cricklade, Swindon, Winches- | 
ter and Southampton. 

He set out on his journey on 27 June. 
The following extracts—omitting details of 
weather—are exactly as set down in his 
diary. 

Birdlip. 6 m. from Cheltenham—a steep 
rugged ascent up Leckington Hill. Birdlip | 
a few scattered houses—3 inns almost adjoin- 
ing in three several parishes, Cowley, Wid- 
combe and Brimsfield. Best inn ‘“ Black 
Horse,’’ from the garden of which is a view 
not to be exceeded by any in England. To} 
the left a road thro’ a fine wood of beeches 
to Whitcombe, Sir William Hicks, The whole | 
road to Gloster distinctly seen passing in a 
straight line. This road continues to Ciren- | 
cester 10 m, and is the old Roman road or 
Foss Way. Leave Birdlip at 11 0’clock, On 
the right 2 m. Brimsfield church. Fine 
woods and plantations of Mr. Pitts, extend- 
ing 3 miles. At 3 miles on the left Elkstone 
church, a little further a seat of Mrs. Milli- 
gan. Strong teams of oxen, six in a team. 
Fine large arrable and pasture lands. At 5 
miles right Misserden Park, 2 miles before 
you enter Cirencester, parish and church of 


Stretton. Approach to Cirencester beau- 
tiful, On leaving Cirencester pass by 
Preston, road still good, flat country. 2 


miles from Cricklade pass Latton—a village, 
on the left of which is seen the church of 
Down Ampney. Cricklade a miserable look- 
Ing town, with one handsome church and 
another old one at the entrance, lies low, sur- 
rounded by fine meadows, watered by the 
Isis, and intersected by a canal. Cirencester 
to Cricklade 7 miles. Road to Swindon 
good, and near Swindon beautifully shaded 
with trees. Swindon is 9 miles from Crick- 
lade. A high situation—fine views from Mr. 
Goddard’s of the White Horse Hills and 
extensive country. 


| deep. 


The great inn, Castle Inn, formerly the seat 
of the Somerset family—fine gardens and 
mount, At Malbro’ is a singular sign. A 
figure of the King, a Bishop, Judge, Soldier, 
Farmer. Under the 1st is written ‘I rule 
all,’? 2nd I pray for all, 3rd I plead for all, 
4th I fight for all, 5th I pay for all. Cross 
the river Kennett and pass thro’ Savernake 
Forest to Burbage. Rough road and hilly, 


| but beautiful views in the Forest rides made 


by Ld Aylesbury, whose seat, Tottenham 


| Park, is on the left. The deer grazing by 
the roadside. Burbage a scattered village, 


a mile long. Soon after enter upon the 
Downs—roads crossing in every direction mis- 
lead us, but we soon recovered the right 
track which leads straight from the top of 
the hill, by a clump of trees. At Everley 
an excellent inn—the Crown. A poor vil- 


| lage, but near it fine plantations, and a seat 


of Dugdale Astley, Esqr. From Everley 
accross the Plain road intricate, for 74 
miles till we cross a Turnpike road from 
Andover to Devizes—turn right to Amesbury, 
2 miles. Several barrows on the Plain. 
Large flocks of sheep. Fine views of White 
Horse Hills. Entrance into Amesbury see 
the Duke of Queensbury’s fine house and 
park—neglected and _— stripped—beautiful 
woods and water, the Avon running thro’ the 
grounds. Fine old church. Stonehenge 
2 m. West. Wonderful structure. Five 
miles of stone originally. Interior or small 
circle is now thrown down, consisting of 
small stones. The 2nd Circle consists of 5 
double upright stones with cross top stones. 
3rd Circle of small stones about 8 feet high. 
4th Circle seems to have been connected with 
top stones all round, about 18 uprights 
remaining. I suppose 26 completed the 
circle originally. At distance of a few paces 
a mound of earth is thrown up, in the line 
of which one very large stone called the 
Devil’s heel is fixed, and several smaller 
ones. About 14 years ago some of the high- 
est stones were thrown down. The largest 
measures 23 feet long, 10 broad and 4 feet 
At the distance of 4 mile is formed 
another circle, by a line of tumuli or bar- 
rows «4 appears to have enclosed the whole 
formerly. Query as Stonehenge was con- 
sidered the most sacred place in the kingdom 
on account of its magnificent temple, might 
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it not have been a custom to bury here all 
those whose wealth enabled them to be con- 
veyed to the spot ? 

Road from Stonehenge comes into the 
Devizes road 7 miles from Salisbury, at the 
Hut. Fine road from thence, on the left 
the entrenchments of Old Sarum one mile 
from Salisbury, rising in three concentric 
circles to a great height above the plain. 

Fine approach to Salisbury. Cathedral 
fine Gothic, too much ornament. Superb 
monument of marble to the Dukes of Som- 
erset. 

July 2nd. To Brook, a small hamlet in 
the parish of Bramshaw, to breakfast—14 
miles. Fine view from the Downs, after 
leaving Whaddon, of Salisbury spire, Long- 
ford Castle, the Earl of Radnor, a house 
above of Mr, Batts, and Standlynch, Mr. 
Dawkins. Enter the New Forest 2 m. before 
you come to Bramshaw—at the entrance pass 
thro’ a swarm of bees, but forest flies more 
inimical to us. 
Sarum and Brook. A violent storm of 
thunder and rain for 4 hours. I never recol- 
lect such thunder. Immediately after the 
lightning a crash ensued which shook the 
whole Forest, succeeded by ten or twelve suc- 
cessive reports, like those of cannon, At 
half past three leave Brook for Lyndhurst, 
5 miles. The drive thro’ this part of the 
Forest along roads equal to any gravel walks, 
in a straight line. Perspective very fine— 
beautiful scenery. Fine study for a painter 
of trees, for grouping, colouring and shadow. 
Singular effect of hills on road—deception at 
Lyndhurst. Before you enter for 2 miles 
appearance of a large Castle with square 
and round towers. On approaching nearer 
the vision disappears, and proves to be only 
the church, with poplars, and other groups 
of trees. King’s House at Lyndhurst in 
ruins. Shame upon it. The house poor, the 
stables have been fine. Entering Lyndhurst 
on the right, Minstead Manor house just 
above the turnpike—Captain Mitchel, Fox- 
lease, Mr. Pickering’s and Cuffnell’s, Mr. 
Rose’s—the finest seats in the neighbourhood. 
Few parts of the forest exceed in beauty the 
ride from Lyndhurst to Southampton—10 
miles. At Redbridge you first get a view of 


the river, or part of Southampton Water, | 


and also of the Isle of Wight. The road 
lies by the side of the water into Southamp- 
ton, the approach thro’ Milbrook 
several gentlemen’s seats. 

5 July. 


miles. On leaving the harbour view of 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is fine, | crossing the harbour to E. Cowes. 


Itchen ferry on the left, with the house 
of Genrl. Stibbert, Portswood above it—fine 
woods extending from the ferry along the 
shore to Woolston, Sir Nathaniel Holland’s, 
next to which is Weston, Mr. Chamber. 
layne’s, on the right the town of Hythe and 
its port, above which is the New Forest and 
the woods of Cadland, Mr. Drummond’s. A 
little to the westward above Hythe, on an 
eminence is Sir John Keene’s, Front view 
Isle of Wight Sir N. Holland, present pro- 
prietor of Netley Abbey which is near a 
mile below the house. On the furthest point 
in sight is a flag staff and the seat of Sir 
Sydney York. Netley Abbey extensive, 
Length of chapel 200 feet, 60 broad—length 
of cross aisle 120 feet. Situation more pic- 
turesque than Tintern. Ruin not in so fine 
preservation, but affording a great number 
of fine subjects for the pencil. 

July 6th. Ride on Portsmouth road, pass 
over a new bridge at Northiam, on the left 


No house to stop at between | of which is General Stibberts—ascending a 


hill a seat of Mr. Lance. From Pear Tree 
Green a beautiful view of Southampton, and 
the environs studded with gentlemen’s seats. 

July 7th. At 4 past 3 p.m. take a boat 
and land at Cowes in the Isle of Wight before 
6. The smoothness of the water, the rich 
wooded banks adorned with several good 
houses, churches and castles. Voyage quite 
delightful. On the left pass Netley Fort. Sir 
Joseph Yorke’s, Hamble Church, and see 
Haslar hospital, Gosport and Spithead, at a 
distance Front screen, Isle of Wight, on the 
right New Forest, Hythe, Cadlands (Mr. 
Drummond’s) and LEaglehurst (Lord 
Cavan’s). About 9 miles down the river from 
S’ton is Calshot Castle built by Henry VIII, 
standing on very low land, so as to appear 
situated in the water. From hence to 
Cowes, 6 miles midway between which are the 
Brambles, dangerous sands. The entrance 
into Cowes harbour very fine. On the right 
W. Cowes, over which stands Belle Vue, Mr. 
Ward's, and below, near the sea, Egypt, Sir 
Thomas Tancred’s, On the left is seen E. 
Cowes, and upon an eminence above a mag- 
nificent modern Castle built by Mr. Nash, 
the architect. Further to the left another 
Castle of Lord Henry Seymour, and beyond 
that the town of Ryde. W. Cowes a con- 
siderable town, rising upon a hill, with many 
good houses, 

July 8th. Visit Mr. Nash’s Castle, by 
In the 
harbour lie two large hulks, as prison ships. 


Sail to Netley Abbey about 34} Approach to the Castle, grand. Fine group- 


ing of 8 towers. Entrance thro’ a fine hall, 
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with a beautiful drawing [sic] fitted up with 
great elegance, octagon and large mirrors on 
the four sides. Adjoining to one side of the 
drawing-room is a conservatory 60 feet long 
40 feet high. Across the hall on the opposite 
side is the diningroom, the walls covered 
with paintings of the Seats which Mr. Nash 
has built. From the diningroom, when the 
doors are thrown open, to the end of the 





conservatory is 170 feet, and the effect fine, | 


as we proved on dining here the following 
day. The library is large and the upper part 


which is the half of an octagon is rendered | 
Near | 


private by shutting the folding doors. 


this is a billiard room, tastefully fitted up, | 


a dressing room and hot and cold baths. Ter- 
races and garden on a slope towards the sea, 
finely planted with curious American trees 
and exotics. Kitchen 
sloping. Near Mr. Nash’s is Osborn Lodge,! 
Mr. Blatchford’s, and several pretty little 
cottages, particularly one of Mrs, Gosttrich. 

July 9th. 
capital of the island, a considerable town 
with good inns and shops. In the road on 
the left at rather more than a mile is North- 
wood Church, in which parish Cowes is situ- 
ated, having only a Chapel of Ease in the 
town. 
barracks and dépot, well arranged, and a 
little further the House of Industry for the 
whole island. 


half the expence incurred by the usual sys- 


tem and well managed by the Gentlemen of | 
directors and are | 
/ and whose will is dated 1578. This John is 
Carisbrook Castle and the approach of which | 
is striking, with the beautiful tower of the | 


the Island who act as 
chosen monthly to inspect the house, etc. Saw 


church. It seems to have been a place of 
great strength formerly, but has now nothing 
remarkable to attract notice, except a well 
220 feet deep, which is seen by letting down 
a lamp, and as being a place of some celebrity 
from the confinement of Charles I. 
one of the Courts is a modern house for the 
Governor and a Chapel now never used but to 
invest the mayor of Newport with the in- 
signia of his office. A pleasant drive thro’ 
Newport and Whippingham, leaving Fairlee 
on the left, to E. Cowes Castle, where we 
dined and fared sumptuously, 


P. D. Munpy. 
(To be concluded). 








1 Purchased by Queen Victoria from Lady 
Isabella Blachford, the old house was pulled 
down, and became Osborne House. 


No parish rates, no turn- | 
pikes in the island. The poor maintained at | 


Within | 


garden large and | 






ABSTRACTS OF RAINSFORD 


WILLS. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE LINE (cont.), 
Francts Rartnsrorp of the Tower of 


London, sometimes styled Captain and some- 
times Esquire, whose will is dated 1678, Oct. 
2, was the son of Captain Sir Francis Rains- 
ford of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by Mary 
dau, of Sir Henry Ewer of Lea, Co. Herts, 
Sir Francis was the brother of the second 
Sir Henry of Clifford, and was buried in the 
chapel of St. Peter’s in the Tower. 


1678. October 2. Francis Rarnsrorp of 
the Tower of London Esquire alli and singu- 
lar my worldly estate I give &c. unto Eliza- 
beth Rainsford, my deare and loving wife 
during her life therewith to take care for 
the maintenance of all my children. And of 


| this my last will I do make the said Eliza- 


Rode to New Port 5 miles the | 


At three miles on the right are the | 


beth Rainsford my sole executor. 

Francis Raynsford his marke. 

Witnesses Elizabeth Watson, Anne Welles, 
Elizabeth Jenkinson, Anth, Best. 

Proved in London 21 Oct., 1678, by Eliza- 
beth Raynsford the relict and executrix 
(P.C.C, 116. Reeve). 


Epmunp Rartnsrorp of Broad Campden, 
whose will is dated 1617, May 16, was brother 
of John of Shurdington, near Cheltenham. 

There is a considerable amount of circum- 
stantial evidence to shew that they were the 
sons of John of Clifford Chambers, younger 
brother of Charles who was lord of the manor 


mentioned in the will of his mother, Joan, 
widow of William Rainsford of Clifford 
(1541). 


In the name of God Amen 28th day of 
May in the 16th year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord James of England France 
and Ireland and Scotland the 50th Kinge 
Defender of the Faith and in the Year of 
our Lord God 1617. I Edmond RatnrorpE 
of Broad Campden, in the Co. and diocese 
of Glos., Taylor, being weak in bodie but of 
good and perfect memory (thanks be given 
to God for the same) do ordain and make this 


| my last will and testament in manner and 
| forme following. 
| into the hands of Almighty God my creator 


First I committ my soul 


by whose mercy I trust assuredly to be saved 
through the merits of Jesus Christ his only 


| son my only Saviour and Redeemer and as 


concerning my body, even with a good will 


and free heart I give it over committing it 
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unto the earth whereof it came nothing doubt- | 
ing but that according to the article of our | 
faith at the great day of the eternal ressurec- | 
tion when we shall all appear before the | 


judgement seat of Christ I shall receive it 
again by the mighty power of God (where 
with he is able to subdue all things unto him- 


self) and as to my worldly good, I give and | 


bequeath (as followeth) Imprimis, Notwith- 
standing my eldest son Thomas is already 
married and hath his portion, yet my will 
is and I do will and bequeath unto him my 
best dublett and my best breeches, Then I 
give and bequeath unto my brother John 
Rainford my black cut doublett of fustian. 
Then I 
John, Richard and Robert £5 a piece equally 


to be paid to them and every of them in lawful | 


English money at the feast of Saint Michael 
the archangel next after my decease. 
and although my daughter Anes be already 
married and hath her portion, yet my will 
is, and I do will and bequeath unto her 12 
pence. Then I give to my daughter Marie 


£5 of lawful English money to be paid like- | 


wise unto them at the said feast day of Saint | legacies to Ann, Thomas, Margaret children 


Michael the archangel next after my decease. 
All which said sums of money before by me 
given and bequeathed my will is snall be paid 


day aforesaid. 


without interruption of any son or child 
whatsoever and after her decease then the 
state to go unto my son Thomas for and dur- 
ing his natural life. 


moveable, quick and dead of what nature 
kind stature soever they be of my debts and 
legacies being paid and my funeral expences 
being discharged I fully wholly and absolutely 
give and bequeath unto Clemence my wife 
whom I do make my full and whole executrix 
of this my last will and testament in witness 
whereof I have hereunto put my hand and 
seal the day and year first above written and 
I do nominate and appoint overseers of this 
my last will and testament. Thomas Harris 
and Thomas Moseley to see this my last will 
performed and for their pains taking herein 
I give unto them and either of them 12 pence 
apiece. 

(Signed) Edmund X Ranford. 

Witnesses to this present will John Moseley 
the younger his mark X. 

John Dide his mark X 

Richard Willis, 


give and bequeath unto my 3 sons | 
5 q J | documents, 


Then, | 


All the rest of my | 
goods cattels and chattells moveable and un- | 


| This Samuel was cousin of the testator. 
| legacy was discharged by a deed dated July 
2, 1795. 


Proved at Gloucester 20 Nov., 


1618, by 
Clemence Rainford the executrix. 


Wirt1aAmM Ransrorp of Gupps Hill near 
Tewkesbury Cooper, whose will is dated 1750, 
was baptized March 1667 in the Abbey 
Church of Tewkesbury. He was the son of 
William Rainsford, cooper, by Eleanor, and 
grandson of John of Ashelworth, and great- 
grandson of John of Shurdington the brother 
of Edmund of Broad Campden, whose will is 
dated 1617, 

The will was recently found among docu- 
ments relating to that manor. The following 
particulars of him and of his descendants 
were sent to me by a former owner of the 


‘* William Ransford purchased Gubshill 
Farm from some people named Jeffrey about 


| 1707. There appear to have been several 
| mortgages and assignments commencing 


with a mortgage dated May 5, 1709. 

In a will dated 1750 the above William 
Ransford left all his property to his son 
Edward. £10 to his son William and 


of his daughter Anne Pope, to Joseph and 
Isaac sons of his daughter Sarah Straford, to 


| Hannah, John, Edward and Anne children 


to my said children by my executrix at the | of his son Thomas Ransford. The signature 


Then I give unto Clemence | 
my wife the full and whole state of my house | 


during her natural life after my decease : 
5 | Ransford, and an indenture shows that he 


of this will appears to be that of an aged or 
infirm person. 

The property now passed to Edward 
cleared his mortgages with the marriage 
settlement he received with Mary Squire, 
described as of considerable wealth, This 
release is dated March 23, 1754. In Novem- 
ber, 1754, there appears another assignment, 

In the office copy of Edward Ransford’s 
will dated May 7, 1783, and proved in 
Gloucester Dec, 2, 1783, Gubshill was left 
to his wife for her life and then to his 
nephew Edward, Sundry legacies were left 
to members of the family who were abroad 
and to other relations. A footnote to this 
will states ‘ Sworn at £600 but not at £1,000.’ 
There is also an attested copy of this will. 

A condition was imposed upon the above 
Edward Ransford, namely that he paid to 
Samuel, son of Isaac Straford, the sum of 
£100 when he attained the age of 21 — 

is 


A witness was Ann Ransford. 
A will dated Aug. 20, 1813, by the above 


| Edward left all to his son Edward, a hatter 
| of Bristol, conditiorally on his paying an- 
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nually the sum of £50 to his sister Hannah 
Dunscombe for her life. This will was 
proved Nov. 2, 1813, and Hannah died Jan. 
18, 1819, and was buried in the Baptist 
Ground in Cheltenham. 
cate for this. The property was let to some 
people named Purser, 

In 1835 Edward Ransford wished to sell 
the property and he was obliged to prove the 
death of Hannah Dunscombe and also that 
Edward Ransford and Mary Squire left no 
children. This latter fact was established by 
oaths by Elisabeth Turner of Tewkesbury 
aged 70 years and by Thomas Ransford of 
Bristol aged 69 years. There is a convey- 
ance of the property dated April 10, 1835, 
between Edward Ransford a hat manufac- 
turer of Bristol to a Mrs. Anne Naish. An 
assignment dated April 11, 1835, mentions 
the name George Ransford of Bristol. The 
price paid by Anne Naish was £2,716. 

A lease granted by Edward Ransford a 
hat-maker of Bristol in 18351 put the rent at 
£100 per annum.”’ 


THomas Rartnsrorp of Cheltenham, cooper, 
whose will is dated 1768, Sept. 10, was the 
eldest son of William of.Gupps Hill whose 
will is dated 1750. This Thomas was the 
father of John Rainsford, cotton grower of 
South Carolina, U.S.A., who founded that 
branch of the family circa 1776. 


Know all men by these presents and all 
persons whom it may concern that I, Thomas 
Ransrorp of Cheltenham, in the Co. of 
Gloster, cooper, do hereby make and declare 
this to be my last real will according to the 
plain meaning hereof, which is to say, First I 
give and bequeath to my beloved wife. . . con- 
sisting of 4 dwelling houses or tenements with 
all the outbuildings, courts, yards, gardens, 


| 


We have a certifi- | 


| 


reward. Fourthly I give and bequeath unto 
my beloved wife, all my personal estate, 
moneys mortgages, bonds, bills, credits, stock 
in trade, working tools, household goods and 
all the furniture and all the implements and 
instruments what so ever, with full liberty to 
sell all or any part thereof for her own 
present use or behoof. Fifthly I give to my 
daughters Hannah Dunscombe and Ann Rans- 
ford after the decease of my wife all the afore- 
said personal estate or as much as shall be 
left thereof att the decease of my said wife 
to be equally divided between both for their 
sole use and behoof the funeral expenses of 
both me and my wife to be paid out of the 
said personal estate. Sixthly, I give to my 
son Edward 5s, out of my personal estate. 
Seventhly, If any one or more of the legatees 
namely Hannah, John, Edward or Ann 
should die before they receive or come to the 
possession of the above said legecacies he she 
or they shall have power to dispose of the 
same by will to whome he she or they shall 
think proper. Eighthly, If any one of the 
legatees should attempt to overturn this my 
last will or any part hereof by going to 
law or any person or persons for them he 
she or they shall be entirely deprived of any 
benefit in any way of my effects either real or 
personal. Ninethly, And I hereby doth 
constitute and appoint my beloved wife whole 
and sole executrix to this my will. Tenthly, 


| I do desire and appoint Edward Ransford 


and all the appurtenances thereunto belong- | 


ing for the full term of her natural life for 
her sole use and behoof. Secondly I give 


to my daughter Ann at the decease of my | 


beloved wife all my real estate as above 
mentioned to my beloved wife for the full 
term of 3 years from the first quarter day 
after my wife’s decease with all the priviledges | 
rents and profits arising there from for the 
aforesaid term of 3 years fully to be com- | 
pleted and ended. Thirdly I give to my son | 
John after the term of 3 years as above all 
my real estate to him his heirs and assigns 
for ever to be delivered to him by my 
daughter Ann after the expiration of the | 
aforesaid term of 3 years without fee or| 


of Gupps Hill and Mr. John Potter Senr. 
of Cheltenham trustees to this my last will. 

Signed sealed and delivered this 10th day 
of September, one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty eight. 

THomas RansrForp. 

In the presence of us whose names are 
herewith written W. Jones, John Newman, 
John Finch. 

Proved at Gloucester, 13 Dec, 1768, by 
Hannah Ransford widow, the relict and sole 
executrix. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


‘HANGING LONDON.—A picture theatre 
is shortly to be opened upon the site of 
Crosse and Blackwell’s old engine-house in 
Charing Cross Road, and the same firm has 
built large premises in Soho Square, very 
unlike those of the old-world character of 

that square. 

W. E.G. 


1. The Golden Cross Hotel. This lineal 
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descendant of a famous hotel closed its doors | 
on 20 Sept., and the contents will be sold | 
on 13 Oct. It is, at least, the third of the 
name: (1) the ‘‘ Canaletto,’’ Golden Cross, 
situated about eighty feet N.E. of King 
Charles’s statue and probably named from a 
cross of gilt wood near it; the inn was demol- 
ished about 1811. (2) The ‘‘ Gothic '’ Golden 
Cross on the same site, built about 1827. A 
part of the cobbled yard is said to exist, This | 
was the inn of ‘Pickwick’ and ‘ David Cop- | 
perfield,’ and one would like to believe with 
some of the ‘‘ authorities’’ that the arch 
of the L.M.S. goods depét in Duncannon 
Street is the one through which the Pick- 
wickians drove. In 1831-32 the business and 
sign was removed to (3), the ‘‘ Tite ’’ Golden | 
Cross, 452, Strand, the present site. This 
has been altered and partly rebuilt twice since 
then. An interesting illustrated pamphlet, 
‘At the Sign of the Golden Cross,’ by Ste- 
phen E. Hutchins, was issued in 1909. Cf. 
also ‘ The Golden Cross of Pickwick and Cop- 
perfield’ (T. W. Tyrrell), Dickensian, 1915, 
91-94. by Wilmot Corfield, 158-160; ‘The. 
Pieman and the Pump ’ (Wilmot Corfield), | 
ibid., 1914, 295-299. 

2. South Africa House, Trafalgar Square. | 
The lease falls in on Oct. 10, when demolition 
will begin. A new building designed by Sir 
Herbert Baker will be erected. Formerly 
Morley’s Hotel, which was during the Civil 
War the London headquarters of the Fed- | 
erals, as the Grosvenor at Victoria was of | 
the Confederates (cf. Sunday Times, 28 Sept., 
p- 18). 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘ARE OF WILLS BEFORE THE YEAR 

1858.—On May 27 last appeared a cut- 
ting from the paper of that day of the month 
in 1830 which has some astonishing particulars 
concerning the keeping of wills at that time. 
After remarks on the duties of the country 
courts the writer says that a deputy-registrar 
of a Peculiar Court in the diocese of Glou- 
cester had ‘‘ the sturdy honesty ’’ to testify 
in his return that ‘‘ The wills had been placed 
in a dirty hole in one end of the church, 
where, by great dint of chance, the deputy- 
registrar found them, about 1819, soddened 
with wet, and so mutilated as to render many 
of them unintelligible.’’ Another official 
of the Peculiar of Buildwas, returning that 
the wills are in his house, says ‘‘ They were 
transmitted to me on my appointment in a 
loose piece of brown paper, and are yet in 
the same.”’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Readers’ Queries. 


Louis PHILIPPE IN LANCASHIRE— 
In a guide-book to Southport, Lan- 
cashire, published early in 1848, there is a 
story, introduced by a qualifying ‘‘ it is 
said,’’ to the effect that Louis Philippe once 
slept in the Union Hotel in that town. 

The King, then on exile, was on a visit to 
the late Mr. Blundell, of Ince Blundell Hall, 
and had been with a shooting party in the 
neighbourhood; being benighted, they made 
their way to this house, and, finding it no 
mean quarters, slept under its roof until day- 
light enabled them to return to the Hall. 

The Mr. Blundell here referred to was 
Charles Robert Blundell, who succeeded to 
the Ince estates in 1810. The date of the 
incident, if it ever occurred, was probably 
between that year and 1815. Endeavours to 
establish the truth of the story by reference 
to local newspapers, etc., have so far been 
without result. When was Louis Philippe 
in south-west Lancashire ? 





F. H. C. 


LAGUE-STONES.—Can any ot your 
readers tell me of any work that des- 
cribes ‘‘ Plague-stones,’’ their purpose and 
appearance? I have recently been shown a 
stone in East Sussex that is said to be a 
‘* Plague-stone.”’ 
WOLSELEY. 
Culpeper’s, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 
YHARLES II. AT IPSWICH. — Is there 
any authentic record of Prince Charles 
(i.e. Charles II) having hid in Ipswich. The 
following is an excerpt from Kelly’s ‘ Direc- 
tory of Ipswich ’: 

At the top of the building is what was then 
used as a Chapel in which King Charles II. 
is recorded to have hidden while the Round- 
heads were searching for him 

It is generally believed in Ipswich. 

C. Bruce Marriovt. 


NCISED GRAVESTONES.—Can anyone 
give instances of incised grave-slabs with 
marble or brass inlay for head and hands? 
They are not uncommon on the Continent. 
I know of only three instances in England: 
a priest at Middleton, Hssex, and two pairs 
of figures at Keelby and Worlaby, Lincoln- 
shire. Both the latter cases have lost the 
inlaid pieces — date fourteenth or fifteenth 


century. 
G. S. G. 
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—_ 


LK-SONG: “GREEN GROW THE| 


RUSHES, OH! ”’ — I wonder whether | 


any of your readers can interpret all the 
twelve allusions in the song, “‘ Green grow 
the rushes, oh! ” 


| 


1, is one and all alone and ever more shall | 


be so. 
2, is for the lily-white boys clothed all in 
green oh. 
is for the rivals. 
for the Gospel makers. 
for the symbols at your door. 
for the 6 proud walkers. 
, for the 7 stars in the heaven. 

8, for the April rainers. 

9, for the 9 bright shiners. 

10, for the 10 Commandments. 

11, for the 11 that went to heaven. 

12, for the 12 Apostles. 

Some of these lines are obvious in mean- 
ing, but 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8, are difficult to 
interpret. 


’ 


’ 


5) 


? 


SD OS Oo 


ONSLOW. 


[This folk-song has been much discussed in 
‘N, and Q.’ Various versions of it exist in 
many counties. In our number for May 7, 1910 
was printed a version — there entitled ‘ The 
Lily-white Boys: The Ten O’s ’"—which called 
forth numerous replies in the mumber for 
June 4. Among the versions there given is one 
closely similar to that now given by our cor- 
respondent, and the following 
are supplied. 

‘The one God 
2, The two Testaments. 
3. The Blessed ‘Trinity 
English=equals). 
The five wounds of Christ. 


(rivals in old 


5. 
6. The Pleiades (?). 
7. The sun, moon and five planets. 
8. The eight persons in the ark. 
No explanation was suggested for 9. M. H. 
Gaidoz, writing from Paris, said: ‘“ This is | 


nothing but the nearly extinct echo of a 
didactic song, “‘Dic mihi quid sit unus” 
formerly known in the whole of Christendom 
and found even, urder another form, in 
Musulman Asia. One might fill a volume | 
with variants of it.’ Another correspondent 
referred readers to a series of articles by 
Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, saying 
that that authority considered the original to 
have been perhaps “a rude memoria technica 
of Catholic doctrine, or even something older 
than that, a reverberation from Celtic legend.” 
Yet another correspondent supplied between 
twenty and thirty references to earlier com- 
munications on the subject in our columns. 
An article on it, taking the line that it is 
a Druid catechism from Brittany partially 
Christianized will be found in the Edinburgh | 
Review for April 1927.] 


E WIDECOMBE WISHING WELL.— | 
At Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Dartmoor, | 


is a stone-covered ‘‘ wishing well,’’ obviously 
a very ancient structure. An old villager 
told me that it was a wishing well where 
wishes were made and granted, but could or 
would tell me nothing more. Does any 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ know of the history of 
or any legends pertaining to Widecombe well. 


| The church is dedicated to St. Pancras; the 


tower was built, so it is said, by tin-workers 


| of Dartmoor. 


explanations | 


B. M:N. 


IBRARY MOTTOES. — An old German 
library motto is: 

Viel Weisheit liegt in den Biichern, 
Aber Tugend musst du dir sichern. 
Would any kind reader give me examples 
of other library-mottoes, with exact indica- 

tions of sources ? 
Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


MAsoR J. HUGONIN, 478 LIGHT DRA- 
GOONS.—Information wanted respecting 
this officer. His name appears on a regi- 


mental medal presented to a man of his 
regiment, named H. Allen, in 1815. It was 


given as ‘‘ A Reward of military merit ’’ and 
as ‘‘ a token of regard and esteem "’; and had 
a bar inscribed ‘‘ Peninsula.’’ 

J. Parne. 


EGRO MARRIAGES.—Was there such a 
thing as legal marriage between negro 
slaves? If so, were the customary servides 
held in church or chapel, and was the mar- 
riage registered as marriage between whites 
would have been ? 
©: N. H. 


[STERMARRIAGES WITH SLAVES. — 


Are there any instances recorded in the 
United States of the marriage of white men 
with negro women who were slaves? Would 
such a marriage legally ipso facto free the 
woman ? 

I should also be glad to know of any 
recorded instances of marriage between a 
white woman and a negro slave in America. 

O. N. H. 


OMAN CATHOLIC SLAVE-HOLDERS. 
— Were there many, or any, Roman 
Catholic slave-owners in the United States ? 
If so, where could I find particulars about 


them ? 
O. N. H. 


| (\ZESAR’S LANDING IN BRITAIN.—The 


astronomer Halley’s well-known paper 
‘On the time, and place of Julius Cesar’s 
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descent upon Britain,’ appeared in Philos. | of the monument in the church at Kirkby J two 
Trans, (1691), vol. xvii., p. 495; and in| Stephen, erected to the memory of Thomas, f ap 
Hutton’s ‘ Abridgement’ (1809), vol, iii. p.| Lord Wharton, and his two wives, He surg 
438. | refers to the Latin inscription which, how- § the 
The matter was discussed, at some length, | ever, he does not give, but gives what he ¥ and 
in Edward Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ vol. | calls “‘a paraphrase translation in Eng. f fev 
i., pp. Vili.-xi., et seg. Canterbury, 1778). _| lish’”’: surt 
A writer in Archwologia, vol. XXXiv., Pp: | Here I Thomas Wharton do lye Mac 
238 passim, took occasion to remark that | With Lucy under my head, fou 
Halley had been misled by erroneous local | And Nelly, my wife, hard by, J 
information. . _And Nancy as cold as lead. Lin 
See, also: ‘The Landing-Place of Julius Tie cult ce hee Psa dread? Ma 
Cesar in Britain,’ by the Rev. E. Cardwell, With one plague under my head Cha 
D.D.,. Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, And another on either side. desc 
in Archwologia Cantiana, vol. iii., pp. 1-18 | Lord Wharton’s first wife was Elean It 
(London: Kent Archeological Society, 1869). | Stapleton of Wighill, and his second Lady chil 
I suppose that the problem, if it still be) anne Talbot, daughter of the 5th Earl of | 4™ 
a problem, cannot be related in any Way) Shrewsbury. To whom does ‘“ Lucy” refer? 
to the alleged “ differences in the bed of the | There is a similar monument in the church E 
yong ge ~ — of Dover,’’ | at Healaugh, near Tadcaster, where it is said P 
5 e e é é . . nye ra a 
Wanda" condor, who iso shadont ot | og Smal Uurlale tock plete Tl 
such matters, care to express an opinion as Mallerstang explained. pti 
to whether or not Halley was correct in his | H. Asxew. po 
findings. | Spennymoor. dist 
EuGene F. MacPike. | ; | 
135, East Eleventh Place, “(HE TREASURES OF DARKNESS.” | 7° 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. —In the Armenian version of the = 
‘HE FLEET PRISON: RECORDS.—I am Martyrdom of  Callistratus (Swe, iv.) ~ 
anxious to discover the reason for the | (Venice, 1874) translated by : Cony beare nea. 
confinement in the Fleet Prison of an | (London, 1894) the words occur, in cap. ix.: expt 
individual who died there in 1549. Could | phi = ge — piney eggs of pa 
any reader suggest what documents might be | "SS: "0 . vs Se ee 
consulted on the chance of finding a record | °° Latin Father? The context is the Descent “f 
of a conviction? The cause would not appear | into Hades. . ; 
to have been debt. What parish registers | A. J. Epmunps. Oxf 
would be likely to contain a burial entry of | Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 
a person who died there? | (4HAPMAN FAMILY.—In the ‘ Registers “| 
P. D. M. | of St. Olave, Hart Street, London, 
ESERVED DOORS. — In what churches | 1563-1700,’ ed. by W. Bruce Bannerman; } som 
and cathedrals, and also castles and| (Harl. Soc. Pub.: Registers, vol. ne 
palaces, and other public buildings, are there | London, 1916) there appears, on p. 269, be 
doors which are not to be opened save for the M@!T1age entry : ** 1646, June 18. Edmun AC 
passage of royalty, or of some person of dig-| “hapman and Elizabeth Crofte. on eo 
nity, or of the head of the house or the like ? Was this Edmund Chapman related to his sm 
I believe the great west-doors of more than namesake, Edmund Chapman, of St, Dur- orig 
one cathedral have this restriction laid upon | Stan’s in the West, Gent., Bachr, abt. 23, who 
them. When was it introduced ?—a large | Was granted a licence, 1 Jan., 1669/70, to cr 
question, for doubtless the root of the custom | ™arry Mrs. Mary Hockley, of St. Paul's J jl 
is in folk-lore, But I would be content with Covent Garden, Spt. abt. 17; with consent Thé 
replies merely concerned with history and Of her guardians, her parents being dead! J yo, 
historical personages. The marriage was to take place at St > (Ma 
FER. Margaret’s, Westminster. See ‘ Allegations } old 
for Marriage Licences issued by . . . the | Pa 
HARTON MONUMENT, KIRKBY | Vicar General of the Archbishon of Canter- 304 
STEPHEN: MALLERSTANG.—Cor- | bury’ (Harl. Soc. Pub., vol. xxiii. p. 173; | tha 
nelius Nicholson, in his ‘ Mallerstang | London, 1886). on 
Forest,’ published in 1888, gives a description’ Is it at all possible, that either of the } Née 
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two above Edmund Chapmans may have been 
an ancestor of one Edmund Chapman, | 
surgeon, of whom a brief sketch appears in| 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ x. 47? The dates of his birth 
and death seem to be unknown, but, perhaps, | 
he was identical with the Edmund Chapman, 
surgeon, who died 42 Nov., 1738 (see Gent. 
Mag., p. 605). No record of his will has been | 
found in P.C.C. 

John Chapman, surgeon, ‘‘ near Wainfleet, 
Lincolnshire,’ died 12 Oct., 1794 (see Gent. | 
Mag., p. 1055). There is an Admon. of a John 
Chapman, in April, 1795 (P.C.C.), who is 
described as of Colchester, Essex, widower. 
It was granted to his daughters and only 
children, Mary Glosier, Rachael Gage and 
Ann Cousins, 


Q. A. Z. 


PERSPECTIVES.—Students of the seven- 
teenth century’ are familiar with | 
descriptions of perspectives—those given in 
Evelyn’s Journal, for instance. Does any 
example of this form of art—which to us 
now-a-days appears so hopelessly futile and 
distasteful—yet exist anywhere? I should 
also be glad to know what measures were | 
taken to preserve these paintings from the 
weather. The very object of their existence 
—to create an illusion of an extension of the 
nearer scene—would require their being 

exposed to all the skyey influences. 
C.E.H. | 


“PURRYPANE.’’—What is the meaning | 
of this word? It is not recorded in the | 
Oxford Dictionary. 


PAaMPHILUS. 


“ PGVY.’’—Can any one explain the abbre- 
viation RGVV? Seemingly it has | 

some reference to Greek or Latin studies. 
PampPuILus. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Could anyone tell me 
the author of “O Richard, O mon roi,” 
that popular Royalist air at the time of the 
French Revolution, and give the date of its | 
origin, and the full words? 
A. EE. C.-P. 


[This song is from the opera ‘ Richard Coeur 
de Lion,’ by Gretry, produced in 1784 at the 
Théatre Favart at Paris. A version of the 
words will be found on p. 190 of our vol. cl. 
(March 13, 1926). It is said to be from a very 
old copy of it, with the music, purchased in 
Paris at the time of the first Revolution, and 
Was printed first in our columns in 1869, At p. 
304 ibid. (Apr. 24) Mr. J. Hight Blundell notes | 
that a slightly different version is to be found | 
on the cover of ‘Les Oeuvres de Blondel de | 
Néele,’ by M. Tarbé, Reims, 1862.] 
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THE REVIVAL OF SPOKEN LATIN. 


(clix. 199). 
THERE must be many who would prefer 
a genuine language, with a _ history 
and literature of its own, to the _ best 


of artificial productions such as Esperanto, 
for international use; and_ occasionally 
among us of the clergy, with our tradition 
the language of 
theology and the Church, solvitur ambulando 
That Britain can 
hold her own in such an exercise is shown 
by the experience of Dr. W. Gunion Ruther- 
ford, who after asking in good Latin for 
facilities in a monastic library was curtly 
answered non est possibile. ‘‘ I told them,”’ 
he added in relating the story, ‘‘ that their 
manners were as bad as their Latin.’’ The 
efforts of Dr. Rouse at the Perse School, 
Cambridge, are well known. I remember 
seeing, some thirty years or more ago, an 
illustrated comic paper all in Latin; and 
Greek and Latin,’ using the 
familiar airs (Blackwell, 1922, 2s. 6d.) will 


| be a delight to any of your readers who have 


not met with it. Vocabulary, though pre- 
senting many problems, should not be beyond 
the wit of man. Pronunciation will cease to 
be a stumbling block when we veterans are 
gone, who still adhere to the English use, 
».g. in Convocation. 

But the insuperable difficulty to my mind 
is the genius of modern speech for elliptical 
idioms and abbreviations quite foreign to 
Latin instincts and methods. The speaker 
is on the horns of a dilemma. The shortest 
translation into coherent and _ intelligible 
Latin would be intolerably verbose; whereas 
any phrase approaching the brevity of the 
English would be so unlike Latin that one 
might as well be using Esperanto. Consider 


| the following:— ‘‘ There was a good sprink- 


ling of D.S.O.’s and O.B.E.’s.”’ ‘‘ He in- 
vested the money in 44 stock at 833.’’ ‘‘ The 
3.12 is a quicker train than the 5.53.” 
‘“He caught and bowled two men.’’ The 
last example brings us to the verge of cryptic 
absurdities like the ‘“ hat-trick,’’ some of 
which would be easier than others to repro- 
duce in equally comic Latin. But enough has 


| been said to show where the real difficulty 


‘ Pickwick ’ in German, which I once 
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read, is child’s play compared with our 
modern gossip in Latin. Having often tried 
my hand at correspondence in that language, 


I know where the shoe pinches. 
HE REGICIDES (cliv, 298, 410; clv. 16, 
50, 84; clviii. 337),—As no one. has 
answered the query at tie last-named refer- 
ence, as to the dimensions of the hiding place 
in the Cheese Room at Boscobel House, it 
may be well to point out that it would be 
utterly impossible for any human being to 
spend a night in it, least of all Charles IT. 
who was rather more than six feet high. It 
is small and narrow, and its depth may be 
judged by the fact that it was entered by a six- 
runged ladder, which, although it was quite 
modern, fetched £4 at the sale of the contents 
of Boscobel House in 1918. As the hole is 
covered by a movable board, which we are 
asked to believe was hidden, when occupied, 
by cheeses there would be practically no 
ventilation. What actually happened is 
fairly obvious. The King slept in the Squire’s 
bedroom with the well-concealed hiding place 
in the great chimney within reach of his 
hand. Colonel Carlos slept in the Cheese 
Room, which is a large double attic, extend- 
ing the whole width of the house, with 
windows front and back, Upon an alarm 
being given he could in a few moments have 
lowered himself into the hole beneath the floor 
at the head of the stairs, the person who 
warned him would have piled cheeses over 
the movable top, and probably it would not 
have occurred to the searchers that there was 
a place of concealment beneath a pile of 
maturing cheeses, When the alarm was over 
the fugitive could have emerged very much 
in need of fresh air. There is no exit from 
this hiding hole, whereas that in the Squire’s 
Room communicated with the garden by some 
concealed exit which, unhappily, long ago 
disappeared. 


W. E. B. 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Chiswick, W.4. ; 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (clvii. 62).— 

The query at this reference brought 
no replies, but I have recently discovered that 
a tombstone in the churchyard of All Saints’, 
Sudbury, bears, amongst others, the names 
of Thomas Gainsborough ‘late of London, 
Merchant ’’ (d. September 1738, aged 29) 
and of his father, also named Thomas (d. 
March 1739, aged 60). These are doubtless 
the persons referred to in my query, and 





it seems probable that the last-named was 
an uncle of the artist. The biographies of 
the artist say little concerning his father’s 
relatives, and I should be grateful for any 
information confirming or refuting my 
surmise. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle St., E.C. 


ESCRIPTION OF AN IDEAL WOMAN 
(clix. 209).—The following epitaph on 

the tablet in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
to Mrs, Elizabeth Corbett, who died in 1724, 
is also noteworthy :— 

Here rests a Woman, Good without pretence, 

Blest with plain Reason, and with sober 

Sense ; 

No Conquests she but o’er herself desir’d, 

No arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d. 

Passion and Pride were to her Soul unknown, 

Convinced that Virtue only is our own, 

So Unaffected, so Compos’d a Mind; 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin’d; 

Heav’n, as its purest Gold, by Tortures try’d, 

The saint sustain’d it, but the woman died. 

Pope wrote the epitaph, and Dr. Johnson 
denied the truth of the fourth line! See 
‘St. Margaret’s, Westminster,’ by Kath. 
leen Carnegie. 

Watrter E. Gawtuorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Every woman is ideal to her lover; com- 
pare the following (hitherto unpublished) 
acrostic, addressed circa 1800, by Richard 
Thompson, of the Custom House, to his 
fiancée, Mary Hunn, half-sister of George 
Canning. 

M ay each enjoyment Heaven can bestow 

A ttend thee, Mary, in this vale below; 

R evolving years the lapse of joy renew, 

Y outh long perpetuate, and beauty, too. 

H ealth everlasting settle on thy mien, 

U nite each charm and make thee what 

thou’rt seen: 

N ot vain, though lovely; good without pre. 

tence; 

N ot arrogant of wit, 

sénse. 

Mrs. Thompson was the recipient of the 
series of letters from Canning published in 
‘N. and Q.’ at cliii, 129, 147 (Aug. 20 and 
27, 1927). 


though prodigal of 


Frep. R. Gate. 


“TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND” 

(clix. 173, 213)——Mr. Hoxpen’s inter 
esting answer may be supplemented by some 
more precise references, as the mere name of 
an author does not carry one very far. The 
quotation from Seneca, given as ‘‘ Nam sero 
nunquam est ad bonos mores ”’ is an incom- 
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plete sentence, the line should be: ‘‘ Nam 
sera numquam est ad bonos mores via.’”’ It 
is taken from Seneca’s tragedy, the 
os preggers where it is line 242. I do not 
find the Latin of ‘‘ It is better to learn late 
than never in Publilius (not Publius, 
which is an old mistake) Syrus, in Bickford- 
Smith’s edition; but it may, for all I know, 
be attributed to him elsewhere. The Greek, 
rendered ‘‘It is always in season for old | 
men tolearn,’’? is from the ‘Agamemnon’ of 
Aeschylus, 584 (the numbering varies accord- | 
ing to the edition) : 





*Ael yap nBa Tots yépovow ed padeiv. 


There is a like sentiment in Fragment 272 | 
(278) of the poet: 


Kadov dé kal yépovra pavOavew coda. 


Epwarp Bensty. | 


‘HE XVI CENTURY LANDSLIDE AT} 

MARCLE HILL (11 S. xi. 90, 151; 
dix. 211). — For a quaint account of this | 
landslide in 1639, then known as ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” see ‘Travels of Peter Mundy,’ ed. 
Temple, iv., pp. 19-20. See also a note by 
the editor and Mr. J. G. Wood (loc. cit.), 
who accept Camden’s date for the occurrence. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE WANTED (clix. 
210).—My recollection is that this en- 
quiry has appeared previously in our 
columns with the name of its eighteenth- 
century author, and the comment that the 
riddle was believed to have always remained 
unsolved. As no reply then followed, I ven- 
ture to offer now what seems to me to be the 
answer obvious. 
The only ‘letter’? a handless man could | 
write was the letter O, because it is also the | 
cypher ‘‘ nothing.’’ He therefore wrote, and | 





his decrepit correspondents ‘read,”’ | 
‘repeated ’’ and ‘‘ heard ’”’ nothing. | 
W. J. ANDREW. | 

| 


In George Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ he | 
tells how Martin went off to write a letter | 
to his wife, singing: 

" handless man a letter did write 

A dumb dictated it word for word, 

The person who read it had lost his sight | 

And deaf was he who listened and heard. 

Is not ‘headless’? a misprint for | 
“handless’?? The riddle has been attributed | 
to Dr. Whewell. The answer is said to be | 

“nought,” and I have a note to that effect, | 
as follows: 


Surely the letter “O” for nothing stands 

Your sense is nought and nought your will 
demands, 

A headless man had nothing, sure, to write, 

og was read by one who’d lost his 
sight 

The dumb repeated nothing word for word 

aA = might he be deaf, who nothing 
rear 


Here again we get the word “ headless,” 
which to me seems utterly absurd. 
Muriet Hamitton-Scort. 
183, Portsdown Road, 
Maida Vale, W. 

Possibly the answer to the riddle is ‘‘ the 
| letter O,” which stands for nought or 
| nothing. 

G. P. 


Waits OF ENGLISH TOWNS (clix. 


193).—City walls, such as those around 


| London City, were not generally demolished 


| all at once, but portions were broken down 
as necessity arose, such as the extension of 
the enclosed buildings. Fragments disap- 
peared when the stones were found useful 
by a neighbouring builder. This explanation 
does not always apply to the gates. Those 
of London were sold, and removed by the 
contractor, about 1760. 

In other towns, as in London, tablets will 
be found indicating the site and date of 
destruction of the gates, such as the East- 
gate, Exeter, 1786. A portion of Exeter 
wall fell quite recently. 

Watter EK. GawtHorp. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


ERKLAND AND PENNYLAND (clix. 

193).—These appear to be Scottish land 

terms referring to rentals valued at a mark 

or at a penny. Penny mail is a ‘‘ smal] sum 

paid to the superior of land’’ (Twentieth 

| Century Dictionary) while a merk is an old 
Scottish coin. 

WattTer E. GAWTHORP. 


THE ABBEY IN THE WYRE VALLEY 
(clix. 210).—The Abbey of Ystradflur 
(more commonly known as Strata-Florida) is 


| not situated in the Wyre Valley, but in the 
| valley of the Teify. It was founded on its 
| present site by Rhys ap Grufydd, Prince of 


South .Wales, according to the Chronicle of 


| St. Werburgh, in 1164, although other 


records date its foundation from 1184. There 
was apparently a previous monastery, known 
as Hen Fynachlog, some two miles to the 
| south. The Abbey suffered considerably in 


| the early years of its existence; in 1284 it 
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| 
was struck by lightning. and ten years later | 
was burnt down by the English in the Wars | 
between Edward I, and the Welsh. During | 
the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. it | 
was used as a military post, and long before | 
the dissolution of the monasteries much of | 
it seems to have been in ruins. An archi- 
tectural description of the Abbey, and a plan 
of the church, will be found in ‘ Aberystwyth 
and District,’ edited by Sir John Ballinger, 
1911. Other information and a series of its 
Charters will be found in Dnugdale’s 
“ Monasticon.’ 

The chapelry of Strata-Florida comprises 
about 8,000 acres, of which one-third is 
arable, about 300 acres woodland, and the 
remainder pasture, chiefly consisting of moun- | 
tainous land. The surface is generally of 
a wild character, and in some _ parts, 
especially in the vale of the river Towy, the | 
scenery is very grand; the district is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and brooks, of | 
which the most considerable are the Towy 
and Teify; and in the vicinity, near the 
summit of a chain of hills which separates 
the counties of Cardigan and Brecknock, and 
surrounded by a wild and dreary tract of | 
moorland, is a cluster of lakes, six in number, 
the principal of which is Llyn Teify, where 
the river Teify has its source. The soil is | 
various, in the Vale of Teify being a heavy 
clay, and in the upper parts of the chapelry | 
of a light and sandy nature. Tregaron, some 
few miles away, is the centre of a mining | 
district, where lead, copper, and zinc ores 
have been obtained, and there is a lead | 
mine in the immediate vicinity of the Abbey. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Abbey about which the inquiry is made 
is in the Teifi Valley. What is called the 
Abbey of Ystrad Fflur is better known as 
Strata Florida and picturesquely described 
as the ‘‘ Westminster of Wales.’’ It is situ- 
ated in Cardiganshire, the rocks of which 
county consist of shales, slates and grits. 
Many metalliferous lodes occur in the rocks | 
and the lead mines have long been famous. 
The immediate vicinity of Strata Florida 
is more noted for the production of slates. 
The water supply is abundant, as the Teifi’s | 
chief providers in this respect are the Teifi 
pools about three miles from the site of the 
Abbey, from which the river descends in an | 
impetuous stream to the place where the | 
ruins of this house of the Cistercian monks | 
may be seen. | 

It is stated by some historians that the ! 
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Abbey owed its establishment to Rhys ap 
Tewdwr about 1080. Others say that it was 
his grandson Rhys ap Gruffydd who founded 
it in either 1164 or 1186. Historians ary 
not agreed concerning the precise date. 

There is a possibility that ap Tewdwr built 
a religious house about two miles south of 
the present ruins where an old building long 
used as a barn is called Yr Hen Fynachlog 
or the Old Monastery. This structure being 
either early destroyed or found inadequate, 
his grandson founded and endowed the more 
spacious and stately edifice in a situation 
which, being sheltered on three sides by lofty 
hills, and well watered by the Teifi, was 
better adapted for its purpose. 

The Cistercian monks were, it is related, 
consulted by the Welsh princes on all import- 
ant undertakings and their advice followed. 
The Welsh national chronicles were placed 
on record within its walls and many of the 
princes, nobles, abbots and bards interred 
there. According to tradition Dafydd ap 


| Gwilym who was lauded by George Borrow 


(‘ Wild Wales’) as ‘‘ the greatest genius in 


| the Cimbric race and one of the first poets 


of the world’ was buried here. 

During the wars waged by Edward I. the 
abbey buildings were much damaged by fire, 
but the King afterwards granted money for 
their repair, During the time of Owen 
Glyndwr the abbey was again assailed by 
the English. According to Pennant the 


| edifice was destroyed by Henry IV. and the 


surroundings ravaged, but this king finding 
it impossible to maintain his troops in the 
district was obliged to withdraw them. 

Apparently the abbey was restored and 
it remained without molestation, in 4 
flourishing state until the Dissolution. 

The condition of the ruins at the present 
day may be obtained from any good guide 
book of the district. 

On the ordnance map the place is re 
corded as Mynachlog Fawr, or Great Monas- 
tery. The popular name Strata Florida is 
a Latinised corruption of Ystrad Fflur, the 
plain of the Fflur, the latter being the name 
of a small tributary of the Teifi. 

I have been indebted for the above details 
to Black’s ‘ Guide to South Wales’ (1882), 
to the account of the Teifi contributed to 
Cassell’s ‘Rivers of Great Britain,’ by 
Charles Edwards,and to the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 
11th edn. 

H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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{URIOUS NAMES (clix. 117, 161, 197).— | 


The following may be worthy of note :— 
Register transcripts of Manton. Lines. | ‘ 
“ Milkey Daughter of John and Alice Hall | 
Baptized December 24th. 1769.”’ 

A Diary, kept in Lincs. 1865-1893, mentions | 

a person of the name of Albertina (incident- | 
ally the Diarist also records that Jane | 
Allinson had an “ Apploplex fit ”’ !) 

A vicar of Winterton in 1714 was called | 
Lowde Bankes, 

Caistor registers, Lincs, ‘‘ William, son of | 
Sorrowfull and Elizabeth Scott bapd. Feb. | 
3”? (1690). 
Walker, 
tions Granado 
Islington, 1638. 

One Bold Wylding was Churchwarden of | 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury in 1714; I have a) 
ertificate signed bv him. 

The registers of Hibaldstow, 
tain the following unusual names: (Female) | 
Gatherick, Virgill, Virlotte, Brighty, Ap-| 
peline, Obedience, (Male) Gerrat, Hamlott, 
Benoni, | 

But of all the odd names I ever came | 
across I think the most extraordinary was | 
one that sounded like ‘‘Your-rope-an-arry,”’ 
but which turned out to be ‘* European | 
War,” in which the boy’s father had | 
perished. This is authentic as I knew the | 
boy and he attended my father’s Sunday 
School. His companions said ‘‘ We mostly 
calls ’im ’Arry.”’ 


‘Sufferings of the Clergy’ men- 
Chester B.D., Prebend of | 


Lincs, con- | 


Perer B. G. 


ARRIS OR MORRIS? (clix. 152, 196).— 
Lincolnshire dialect tends rather to 
render a as 0; 
nounced Morris, but the reverse is unlikely. | 
The family of Marris was and still ‘s| 
numerous in this county, while the name | 
Morris is less common though by no means | 
unknown, 


BINNALL. 


P. B. G. B. 


AM JAM INN (clix. 171, 214).—In | 
Harper’s ‘ Historic and Picturesque 
Inns’ (p. 89) is the story of the origin of | 
this sign and it is there stated that the | 
landlord from whom it emanated returned | 
from service in India in 1740 and that ‘‘ Ram | 
Jam ceased to be sold, long before the open- | 

ing of the nineteenth century.’ 

P. B. G. B. 


TRINITY GUILD, COVENTRY (clix. 151, | 
195).—Woundewall. E. W. Bowcock, | 
in ‘Shropshire Place-Names,’ gives Woun-! 


| 
| 
| 


thus Marris might be pro-| “ 


dale, but does not say whereabouts it is 
situated. Early forms as given in Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire,’ date 1221 are 
de Wundenwall and de Wundwell. A list 
| of Fines for 1235 gives de Wundenewell, and 
a Forest Roll, c, 1300, Woudenewalle. 
Bowcock says that the name means “‘ the 
well from which water was drawn by means 


| of a windlass, or wound up by more primitive 


means.”” H. ASKEw. 
LD DAIRYING RIDDLES (clviii. 64, 
159).—J. F. Campbell has in his collec- 
| tion, ‘ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,’ 
| Edinburgh, 1860, p. 397, an old riddle, the 
answer of which is: Cow. 

The same riddle is known also in Germany 
in this form: 

Vier hangend, vier laufend, 
Zwei den Weg findend, 
Eins briillend. 

See also articles on this subject in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, iii. pp. 
4, 129, 3 

Otto F. Basier. 


MAN WITH HORNS (clix. 171, 212).— 

The poet, W. H. Davies, in his ‘ Auto- 
biography of A Super-Tramp,’ relates that 
in his boyhood he knew an old woman who 
always, indoors and out, wore a cap which 
fitted closely on her head. One day when 
the old dame was fast asleep in a chair by 
the fire, Davies, who had long been curious 
about her, crept up and gently removed the 
cap. He was horrified to find that she had a 
pair of horns growing out of her head. 


SAMUEL J. Looker. 


HE MOST ELOQUENT VOICE OF 

OUR CENTURY” (clix. 210).—Ac- 
cording to Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Quotations,’ the ‘‘ most eloquent voice ”’ 
is said to be Emerson’s; though it is also 
claimed for Coleridge and Hugo. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


On Feb. 18, 1888, in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, there was unveiled a window given 
by Mr. Childs, an American, to the memory 
of John Milton. Among those present were 
| Robert Browning, Lewis Morris, the United 
States Minister, and Matthew Arnold, who 
read a paper upon Milton, which tribute ap- 
pears to have been his last public utterance. 
The paper was printed in The Century, May 
1888, after his death. Reference to this may 
explain the quotation. 


Watter E. Gawtuorp. 
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EORGE STEPNEY: A CALENDAR 
(clix. 93, 114).—Would Miss E1izaBetu 
K. Haxpersen kindly state whether or not she 
has come across unpublished references to 
Dr, Edmond Halley, the astronomer, who 
made two missions to Vienna, 1702-3? 
References to Stepney appeared at 2 8. 
225-10 8. vii, 8; 425::-v, of. 


Eucene F. MacPrxe. 


ORTRAITS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS 

(clix. 118, 161, 177, 211). — Portraits of 

the first baron George Jeffreys, 1648-89, are 
to be found in the following.— 

Bookman (1898) viii, 222 (age 30). 

Cust, ‘ Nat. Port. Gall.’ (1901), i. 173. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller p. 

Daniel, ‘ Cat. of Eng. Port. of Celebrated 
Personages ’ (1900) 79. Kneller p. eng. 

Fea, ‘King Monmouth’ (1902) p. 390. 
Kneller p. 

Fiske, ‘ Beginnings of 
(1898) p. 295. Kneller p. 
Kensington Nat, Port.). 

Green, ‘ Short Hist. of the Eng. People’ 
(1893) iv. 1447. Kneller p. R. White eng. 

Green Bag (1894) vi. p. 505. 

Henderson, ‘Side Lights on Eng. 
(1900) p. 178. old print. 

Seccombe, ‘Twelve Bad Men’ (1894) p. 
67. Kneller p. 


> ath 


New 
eng. (in South 


Hist.’ 


South Kensington, ‘ Nat. Hist. Port.’ iii. | 


pl. 49. Kneller p. 

Wheatley, ‘ Hist. Port.’ 
Kneller p. 

Williamson, ‘ Hist. of Port. Miniatures ’ 
(1904) i. pl. 55, fig. 4. Bernard Lens p. 
(Montague House). 

ALFRED SypNEy LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


OLDSMITH AND _ SIR 
TEMPLE (clix. 7, 50). — Mr. Brappy 
has evidently overlooked the footnote on p. 
155, vol. ii., of Bohn’s Standard Library 
Edition of Goldsmith’s Works, where atten- 
tion is drawn to the close 
Croaker’s remark in ‘The Good-Natured 
Man’ to the sentence from Sir William 
Temple’s essay ‘Of Poetry.’ This edition 
was published forty-five years ago. 


W. R. Davies. 


WALTER LANDOR DICKENS (clix. 101). 

—An interesting account of the dis- 
covery of his grave is in the Dickensian, 1911, 
p. 41 


(1897), p. 198. 


J. ARDAGH. 


England ’ | 


WILLIAM | 


similarity of | 


| The Library. 


| 
| 





| Who Were The Grecks? By John Lint 
|  Myres. (University of California Press, 
£1 19s. 6d.), 
WE have here volume six of the Sather 
Classical Lectures—delivered in March 
| and April, 1927. Doubtless, to many of those 
| who heard them they counted as epoch-mak. 
ing, and we feel assured that now they ar 
printed they will not fail of a similar effect 
on a large proportion of their readers. A 
, vast amount of information is assembled in 
these chapters. We consider the Greeks from 
| the point of view of their abode, their des. 
| cent, their language, their beliefs and their 
culture, on all of which the new archaeology 
_has opened up to us significant and, so to 
say, vivifying facts and probabilities. One 
great condition for the adequate interpreta- 
tion alike of old and new knowledge about the 
| Greeks is recognition that we have in their 
history and their achievement the rise and 
working out of a distinct view of life. It is 
this all-pervading recognition which gives the 
book as a whole its impressive unity and its 
stimulating quality. Most of it was clearly 
written with zest, and so it kindles zest, and 
that the more because it challenges several 
conceptions which have long been accepted 
without serious question. The real import of 
the witness of language, and the import of 
solidarity of race versus mixture of race are 
two of these. 

The description of the cradle-land of the 
Greeks, where a mighty mountain range has 
partly sunk into the sea — densely forested 
once, and now by man’s agency and that of 
| the all-devouring goat, gaunt and bare of 
| trees—sets the scene and its capacities admir- 
ably before the imagination. Apart from 
its value for a study of the Greeks, the chap- 
ter on ‘Common Descent ’ should be noted as 
_ an excellent account of the general ethnology 
| of south-eastern Europe and western Asia. 
| Two points in it we may mention: first the 
| pregnant distinction drawn between immigra- 
| tion of peoples into new lands through nat- 
| ural breaches in great natural boundaries, 
and immigration by what our author calls 
‘‘infiltration,’’ a continuous, it may be im- 
| perceptible, invasion on the part of wander- 
| ing tribes—from highlands usually to foot- 

hills and low-lying country ; and secondly, the 
| observations on the possibility of a ‘ ruth- 
| less selective control ’? on the part of a ge0- 
' graphical régime, a fact but recently brought 
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into notice and illustrated here by the disap- 
pearance of the Arab type, however frequently 
and strongly reinforced, from Syria and 
Palestine. The outcome of the investigation, 
so far, is towards establishing the conclusion 
that the Greeks of classical times were of 
mixed descent—a conclusion fully in accord- 
ance with the Greeks’ own traditions. We 
turn now to examine the Greek language, the 
vocabulary of which has been estimated to 
contain the unusually high ratio of about 
forty per cent. of words not recognised as 
of Indo-European origin. The most striking 
part of a long and admirable discussion is 
perhaps that which concerns the Hatti folk 
of Asia Minor—the relation of their language 
to Greek and of their records—in which in 
strange form are to be traced several well- 
known names—to the old stories of Hellas 
and the heroes. The chapter on Common Be- 
liefs, and even that on Common Culture, 
yield alike for intrinsic interest, for import- 
‘ance to the present subject-matter, and for the 
significance of the wider implications con- 
tained, to that on Folk-Memory—the most 
striking chapter of all. Here Dr. Myres 
impresses upon us the practical reasons which 
would make generation after generation pre- 
serve with anxious care the pedigrees of 
chiefs and leaders, back to the point where, 
acconding to the conventional expression, the 
line “‘ went up’ to the gods. Rights of lord- 
ship and inheritance depended on this, looked 
for proof to the deposits in folk-memory, And 
the accuracy of folk-memory is not without 
some possible verification. The main field of 
its exercise is that Age of Heroes interposed 
between the Bronze Age and the Iron Age, 
most vividly represented to ourselves by kings 
who fought at Troy, but signalised before that 
by the irruption of new adventurers under 
energetic leaders into the lands and _ seas 
which were to become classical Greece. Actual 
traces of these movements begin, in records 
and in archaeological finds, faintly to be re- 
covered. In particular, Dr. Myres has so re- 
constructed the pedigrees, generation by gen- 
eration, and so related them to one another, 
as to show us the invaders, largely by help 
of marriage with the daughters of reigning 
houses, establishing themselves in possession 
and making contact with a world, still formed 
and characterised by the power and influence 
of Cnossus. After the fall of Cnossus we have 





a development of the Greek peoples and of 
Greek life which our author discusses under 
the formula of ‘“‘the Crucible and the Mould.” 
Here falls examination of the culture of the 





Heroic Age. Many pages are devoted to the 
funeral rites—the variety of which among the 
Greeks contributes not a little to the argu- 
ment for their multiple origin. Apart from 
service to the argument, the enquiry into 
dress and fibulae and leaf-shaped swords is 
so pleasantly conducted that—as did the 
earlier discussions on pottery—it sets the 
peoples as living before us. In the next chap- 
ter Dr. Myres gives us in passing a defini- 
tion of style: ‘‘ approximation to a standard 
of achievement.’’ This introduces an account 
of the arts, which culminates in a considera- 
tion of the function of rhythm in art and 
literature, and, by the light of the principles 
elicited, in an interpretation of the Shield of 
Achilles. 

The general conclusion, reached by the sur- 
vey of fields of various knowledge beyond pos- 
sibility of more than partial indication in a 
brief review, is that ‘‘the Greeks never wholly 
were ‘one people,’ but were ever in process 
of becoming; that they achieved such unity 
as they enjoyed in their ‘ great age,’ under 
austere regional controls [acting] in an orig- 
inally diverse and heterogenous population ; 
and that .. . it was this very diversity and 
chaotic intermixture which became the most 
potent stimulus in the struggle to ‘ live 
well,’ and, through reasonable accommoda- 
tion between social order and personal initia- 
tive, to achieve maturity, in a self-master- 
ing freedom.”’ 


The Parish Registers of Rushton (Northamp- 
tonshire) 1538-1837. Transcribed by W. L. 
White; edited by P. A. F. Stephenson 
(Leeds: John Whitehead and Son). 


RIGINALLY divided into two parishes— 
All Saints’ and St. Peter’s—Rushton 

was made into one in March, 1798. A list 
is given of the rectors of the separate parishes 
and of those of the united Rushton, as also of 
the priests of the chantry of St. Mary in 
All Saints. To a few of the priests’ names, 
chiefly in the fifteenth century, the ‘‘ Sir ”’ 
which we have recently been considering is 
prefixed. The Registers are comprised in ten 
volumes. The entries in the first five volumes 
have been copied exactly, those in the succeed- 
ing ones slightly condensed to save space. 
Searchers in parish registers are familiar 
with the variations in the arrangement of 
entries: this volume would well serve any 
one who wished to illustrate the point. There 
is an index of names in which may be noted 
the prominence of Bamford, Burdet, Colson, 
Gins, and especially Tyrrell under numerous 
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variants. Fairly well-represented names are 
Essem, King, Slow and Holmes. In the 
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| 


index of places appear a few names which | 


have not been identified, one—Hothorpe— 
occurs in the early nineteenth century. 

Here and there are points of interest. The 
Rector of St. Peter’s, beginning a new volume 
of the register in 1639, puts after the head- 
ing and his name, Edward Harryes, ‘‘ En 
Mortem, et vitam, coram oculis E H ” and 
writes in, beneath this, “Sir William 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cokaine Knight and Alderman of London | 


died Oct. 20 1626 at six of the clocke in the | , I ¢ . 
| names of Papists resident in their parishes 


morning [The Cockaynes are eminent persons 
of Rushton. ] 
Memorial that Thomas Earl of Strafforde 


was beheaded on Tower Hill the 12th day of | 


May 1641. 
Post mortem Juditium.”’ 


| are between twenty and _ thirty 


At the end of vol. vy. (1801-1812) occurs a | 
| appear to be that to F. O. Ward about con- 


note of the population of the parish in May, 
1811—78 families comprising 152 males and 
186 females. From the early fourteenth 
century until the Dissolution the patrons of 
All Saints’ were the Prior and Convent of 
Worksop. Among patrons of St. Peter’s 
appear Bassets and Treshams. The name 


| 


| 
| 


of Sir Thomas Tresham, father of Francis, | 
Lord Mounteagle’s friend, occurs three or | 


four times. Another trace of contemporary 


history is seen in the entry, in November, | 


1645, of the burial of ‘‘ A Gentleman of the 
King’s Armye Mr, Turbervile slayne in the 
feild.”’ 

The editing has been carefully and well 
done and the book is beautifully printed. 
It forms a most satisfactory example of a kind 


of work which it may be hoped will be more | 
and more extensively undertaken by those | 


who have the leisure and competence for it. 
BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


THE Catalogue No. 125 which Mr. Bernarp 
Hatiipay sends us gives particulars of Auto- 
graph Letters and Manuscripts. The collec- 
tion is varied and interesting. One mistake 
should be corrected. The son born to the 
(then) Duke and Duchess of York in Decem- 
ber, 1895 (not 1896), who, Queen Victoria 
tells Alfred Austin, ‘‘ is to be called Albert ”’ 
is by no means ‘‘ of course the present Prince 
of Wales.” The Catalogue as it stands is a 





minor compendium of less-known biographi- | 


cal details. 


Thus we find George Cruikshank | 
(1866, to J. B. Payne) declining the offer to | 
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| (£10 10s.), and Mr. Bernard Shaw (Decem- 


ber, 1909), laying down the conditions requi- 
site for the production of ‘ Man and. Super. 
man’ (£31 10s.). Some of the MSS. may 
well offer useful material to the historian, a 
contemporary MS. account for example of 
Hampden’s trial for refusing to pay ship- 
money—which bears the inscription “ W, 
Yonge, 1721,’’ thought possibly to denote a 
descendant of the unknown author (£7 10s.); 
or a collection of original letters addressed 
by the clerics of the London diocese to their 
Bishop in 1780 giving the numbers and 


(£12 10s.); or, again, the ‘ Secret Instrue- 
tions to the Fleet before Waterloo,’ issued in 
view of the possibility of Napoleon’s getting 
the better of the Allies (1815: £5 5s.), There 
letters of 
Charles Dickens of which the two best would 


tributing to Hood’s Magazine (1844: £30) 
and the one to J. Gilbert about the first cheap 
edition of Pickwick (1849: £85). Nine of 
Scott’s letters are offered, all but one 


| addressed to Hay Donaldson—the most inter- 


esting and the highest priced being that writ- 
ten in June, 1818, in which the writer says 
he is ‘‘ arranging many and large accounts ” 
with his booksellers—‘‘ my publications hav- 
ing succeeded far beyond my most splendid 
wishes.”’ Of eight of Anthony Trollope’s 


| letters the best would appear to be one ten 


pages long, on literary topics, written to 
Alfred Austin in 1870 (£15). A most curious 
description is ‘‘ Slave-trade reformer ’’ for 
William Wilberforce! Two letters of his are 
here. Tennyson to H. M. Moule on the metre 
of ‘In Memoriam’ is an attractive item 
(1870: £38 10s.); and so are the two letters 
of Nelson’s: (1803: £12 10s., and 1795, to 
Pollard £22 10s.). 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 196, col. 1, 1. 4 from foot for 
 Tlluminator ”’ read Illustrator. 

At ante p. 214, col. 2, for “Sloan” read 
Sloane and for “ 1881” read 1818. 


THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to ‘“ NOTES AND 
QUERIES," covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom they 
obtain the paper, or direct to the Manager, 14 





illustrate Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’! Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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